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TueEseE little tales of the west coast and 
islands of Donegal were begun without any 
idea of publication. They were simply writ- 
ten for my own and my ‘ Mate’s’ pleasure, 
records of happy days in the place we love 
best, and of the simple everyday doings of a 
warm-hearted people among whom we count 
many friends. 

Dialect in verse is apt to become burden- 
some; I have therefore not attempted to do 
more than suggest the speech of the district 
by occasional spelling, and by a character- 
istic turn of the sentences. The brogue is 
somewhat elusive, and much slighter than that 
which one hears further south. 


ELIZABETH SHANE. 
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Gleaming and grey 


| A SONG OF THE ISLANDS 


| Where are the islands ? ae ‘ 
} Out in the western sea—Oh! how can I tell 
of them ? 
Little and wild they be, yet swift is the spell 
of them ; 
Swept by the clean sea-wind, Oh! the blow 
and the brine of it, 
Kissed by the summer sun, Ah! the shimmer 
and shine of it. 


Who knows the islands ? 

He who can handle a boat, and is wise in the 
ways of it, 

He who is happy afloat, aye! happy for days 
of it, 

Who has the love of the wind and the sea 
for a part of him, 

Who has the thoughts of a sailor-man deep 
in the heart of him. 


Show me the islands. 

Nay! Ye must fare on the seas, feel the lift 
and the lurch of them, 

Ye must set sail to the breeze and adventure 


in search of them; 
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Gleaming and grey as ye find them, white © 
waves caressing them, 
Oh! but your heart will sing out for the joy — 
of possessing them. 
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INISHFREE 


I mInpD the time when long ago we lived in 
Carrickfin, 

My father’d be out fishin’ an’ we’d meet him 
comin’ in, 

An’ when he’d round Sheep Island an’ be near 
the land we’d cry, 

‘Give us a sail, a wee sail ere ye put the 
curragh by.’ 


My father he was kindly an’ he’d lift us 
through the tide, 

An’ set us there behind him in the curragh 
side by side, 

An’ ‘Ye be to sit there still an’ quit the 
fidgettin’,’ sez he, 

‘Or Ill take an’ put ye out beyond,’ he sez, 
‘on Inishfree.’ 


My mother would come runnin’ when she’d 
see us in the bay, 

An’ ‘Ye shouldn’t take the childer in the 
eurragh,’ she would say, 

‘ Sure it’s awful aisy to upset.’ But he would 
nod his head, 

Which was just the way he’d tell her that 


she needn’t be afraid. 
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An’ then he’d paddle out a bit, an’ rightly I 
can mind 

The way he’d sing wee bits o’ tunes an’ forget 
us two behind, 

Till Johnny’d start the pushin’, or it maybe 
might be me, 

An’ ‘ Stop it now,’ he’d shout, ‘ or else ye'll 
go to Inishfree.’ 


Now Inishfree’s an island that is low an’ very 
small, 

There’s not a house upon it nor a creature 
there at all, 

An’ there mightn’t be much harm in it if one 
should go to seek, 

But John an’ I were fear’d of it since ever we 
could speak. 


An’ all because my father in the laughin’ way 
he had, 

Would say it was the place for little childer 
that were bad ; 

We'd think there might be somethin’ there 
that maybe wasn’t right, 

For we'd hear loud voices callin’ when the 
wind blew high at night. 
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An’ now I’m old an’ married an’ I live at 
Annagrey, 

Sure ’tis but very seldom I be near the western 
bay, 

Yet, though I have the sense to know them 
quare things doesn’t be, 

I never saw the day I’d land my lone on 
Inishfree. 
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SAND-EEL FISHING 


Wuo has seen the sand-eel fishers at the low 
ebb-tide, 

Speeding out across the shallows where the 
bay is wide, 

When the level sands are shining and the 
banks have dried ? 


With the little eel-hooks ready, men and 
women stand 

Knee-deep in the rippling water, far out from 
the land, 

Where the silver fish are hiding in the soft, | 
wet sand. 


Wet their arms are to the shoulder as with 
backs bent low, 

Swinging, swinging, like the reapers at the 
corn they go, 

And the work is hard and hurried ere the tide 
shall flow. 


Oh! ’Tis I have seen them busy, on a sum- 
mer day, 
When the shallow waters glisten and the soft 
winds play, 
And the low, wet sands are shining out in 
Gweedore Bay. 
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Where the row o° little islands 


THINKIN’ LONG 


*Twas myself would lave the Rosses when I 
wasn’t very owld, 

An’ if Id little wisdom yet the heart o’ me 
was bowld; 

* The country’s poor,’ said I, ‘ an’ the people’s 
slow to live among, 

An’ there’s nothin’ doin’ here at all for them 
that does be young.’ 


That was the quare long time ago, for I’ve 
thravelled far since then, 

An’ I’ve seen all sorts o’ places an’ all different 
kinds o’ men; 

An’ this one thing’s the surest now of all the 
things I know— 

The place where ye were born will call, no 
matter where ye go. 


I’ve seen the grandest towns at all wi’ the 
houses big an’ high, 

An’ hills that would make Errigal look wee 
if they were by; 

There’s rivers that’s as big an’ wide as the 
Clady does be long, 

An’ if ye’d like the people too, sure that 


would be no wrong. 
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Yet always it would happen that wherever I 


might be 
I’d see the little islands lyin’ out upon the 
sea, 


An’ they might be dim in the early dawn as 
I’d have them in my mind, 

Or low an’ black, wi’ the golden fire o’ the 
settin’ sun behind. 


An’ sometimes I'd be in a house, as it might 
be grand an’ tall, 

An’ still I'd see the one wee room wi’ the 
big bed at the wall; 

An’ though childer’s childer everywhere, there’s 
somethin’ in me cries 

For the ones at home wi’ the wee bare feet, 
an’ the soft look in their eyes. 


I can see the glow o’ the open fire o’ turf 
upon the floor, 

I can see the glint o’ the shinin’ delf on the 
dresser by the door, 

An’ the creepie stool where the childer sits 
to warm theirsel’s at night, 


An’ the girls an’ boys that gather in when 


the lamp’ll be alight. 
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I never saw the mountain range that I’d 
want to see again, 

But the low, blue hills where the sun an’ 
shower sweep o’er the Poison Glen ; 

An’ the ridge o’ the brown an’ purple bog wi’ 
the scattered stacks o’ turf, 

An’ the long, gold stretch o’ the bays below 
that’s edged wi’ thunderin’ surf. 


However far ye thravel, there’ll be some place 
best of all, 

An’ for me it is the Rosses on the shores 0’ 
Donegal, 

Where the row o’ little islands is, that by 
day an’ night I see 

Wi’ the light o’ God behind them, och! 
they’re all the world to me. 
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AN ISLAND WOOING 


Now Molly lives in Carrickfin 
And I’m a Gola man, 

And to coax her that she’ll marry me 
I’m sthrivin’ all I can. 

‘But there’s days I don’t like Gola, 
No, nor you,’ says Molly Ann. 


Sure Gola’s not that far away 
That she need be in dhread, 

‘Ye could sail that length ye’r lone,’ said I, 
‘A girl that’s island bred.’ 

‘But there’s days ye couldn’t cross the bar 
For the breakin’ wave,’ she said. 


I built a sclate house two rooms high, 
The best ye’d ever see, 

There’s not a man in the islands round 
That has a house like me. 

‘But there’s days Id like an owld thatch best, 
For the sclates is cowld,’ says she. 


I met her on the long west strand, 
And in the wee round bay 
Where the cowries are, I took her hand 
And bid her name the day. 
‘Sure, there’s days I wouldn’t like to name,’ 
Said she, and turned away. 
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‘The Gola folks is kind,’ said I, 

‘Though itself is bleak and brown, 

And ye’d not be thinkin’ long out there 
When ye’d once be settled down.’ 

* Och, there’s days,’ said Molly, ‘I like a boy 
That lives in Middletown.’ 


But I saw the laugh was on her lips 
And the mischief in her eye, 
So I up and kissed her where she stood 
And ‘ Ye’ll marry me,’ said I. 
‘Sure the day might come when Id think of 
oe 
She whispered, lookin’ shy. 
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THE DOCTOR 


Tue doctor’s called to Tory now 
An’ his boat is at the pier. 

Och! his is not an aisy job 
At any time o’ year, 

For he’d need be half a sailor-man 
That would be doctor here. 


There’s many a day he'll be to start 
An’ face a winter gale, 

An’ himself would make no fuss at all, 
But tell the boys to sail ; 

Wi? the thought o’ one in pain beyond 
He’s not the man to fail. | 


There’s Neal down workin’ at the boat, 
And the rest is with him too, . 
Tis the four o’ them do always go | 
To make the doctor’s crew ; 
For ’tis Tory is long miles away, 
An’ no less o’ them would do. 


‘Have ye tackle there?’ the doctor sez, 
‘For the mackerel’s in,’ sez he; 
‘We can trawl a bit as we go for luck, 
Sure, we might get two or three.’ 
But sez Neal, ‘The speed’ll be rayther much 
Wi’ this wind in the open sea.’ 
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Sez the doctor, ‘’Tis a soldier’s wind, 
We'll be home ere night,’ he cried, 

So they’re slippin’ from the harbour now 
Down channel wi’ the tide, 

An’ the swell is aisy on the bar 
Though the wind is fresh outside. 


*Tis lonesome out on the wide, grey sea 
An’ the boat she does be small, 

Yet where sickness is, be it calm or storm, 
They will answer to the call. 

Och ! there’s brave things done an’ little said 
On the shores o’ Donegal. 
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CARRICKFIN 


PatcHes of purple thyme and the blue hare- 
bell, 
Carpet of yellow heartsease where you stand, 
Waving bent, grey-green on the golden 
sand— 
Where will you find them ? Sure it is I know 
well. 


Where will you find the delicate cowrie shell, 
Pink in its millions, edging a sea of blue? 
Pools in the sand that the changing tides 

renew, 

With darting fry swept in by the ocean swell ? 


Where will you find the dip where the rabbits 
dwell, 
Scuttering out from their shelter under 
ground 
Over the curving bay, where, stationed 
round, 
Clean, red rocks of granite stand sentinel ? 


‘Where is the little lough with its brooding 
spell ? | 
Hidden nooks where the rare osmunda grows 
Regally tall? Where is it the sunset glows 
Red with a glory never a tongue can tell ? 
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The little lough with its brooding spell 
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All this and more 
Out on a western shore, 
Salt winds and changing skies, 
Sea, where the spindrift flies 
White from the waves that rise 
Like plumed hosts 
Rushing their hordes along, 
Shouting their battle song, 
Charging the island coasts. 
These I have seen and heard, 
These in my heart have stirred 
Love for a simple race, 
Love for a lonely place. 
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WAR 


THERE’S bad things doin’ out upon the sea, 
Och ! who’s to say when trouble may befall ? 
An’ who’s to tell the meanin’ of it all? 

There’s fear within that grips the heart o’ me. 


The island boats were all away at dawn, 
Far out they’re sailin’ in the steamers’ track, 
Dear knows the cargoes they’ll be bringin’ 

back ! 

There’s wreckage floatin’ in by Torrorragaun. 


Joe got a keg off Owey yesterday, 
An’ Michael, he found one on Carrickfin, 
An’ every tide will bring some new thing in— 
Big planks o’ timber drift across the bay. 


Last night a boat came in wi’ wild-eyed men, 
Aye ! men that cried like childer for the cold 
An’ hunger that was on them; an’ ’tis told 

That one was crazed an’ would go out again 


To find the ship an’ bring his mates, he said— 
God knows the ship was down below the 
wave— 
God rest his mates deep in the sailor’s 
grave— 
But sure my heart cried pity on his head. 
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_ There’s bad things doin’ out upon the sea, 
An’ my two boys are sailors—God knows 
where— 
Sure any ship that’s lost they might be 
there, 
An’ fear an’ trouble grip the heart o’ me. 
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THE MUNITION WORKER | 


Ocu ! was it word o’ money, 
Or, maybe, word o’ fun 

That brought me over here to work 
Where pleasure there is none ? 

An’ my heart cries for the shinin’ bay, 
Wi’ the sweet wind blowin’ free, 

Where the sun shines on the two wee hills 
Of Gola in the sea. 


I hear the seagulls screamin’ 
Around the wild rocks there, 

I see the wet sand gleamin’ 
As the ebb-tide leaves it bare. 

Och! I want the scent o’ the burnin’ turf, 
The blue o’ the summer sea, 

For the city streets wi’ the dust and noise, 
They break the heart o’ me. 


At night ’tis Pll be dreamin’ 
My boat has left the land, 
T’ll see the brown sail swellin’ 

An’ the tiller’s in my hand; 

An’ whiles when I'll be sailin’ near 
Where the rollin’ waves do break 
On the rocks off Gola, then twill be— 

God help me—that I wake. 
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Jota anemia 


ff Gola 
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The roc 


- Och! what’s the use o’ money, 

. An’ sure no fun can be 

_ When the heart is breakin’ in you 

For a place you cannot see. 

-°Tis the houses here are black wi’ smoke, 
An’ the sky is black above, 

But the sun shines on the wee brown hills 
Of Gola that I love. 
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THE TOP OF THE MORNING 


THROUGH a brown bog-land rapidly I sped 
At dawn, and, laughing, to myself I said— 
‘Lo! in my world people are yet a-bed. 


‘And here there are no people, only I 

Have seen these wakening worlds, dew- 
drenched that lie 

Beneath the new-born splendour of the sky.’ 


And then there slid into my solitude 
A slender woman, lightly poised, whose mood 
Seemed all a swiftness even as she stood. 


I saw the fluttering of a wind-blown gown 

Of blue, and feet upon the turf-land brown 

White-gleaming, and her head was upward 
thrown 


To greet the dawning of the bright young day, 
And level out along the wind there lay 
A wondrous wave of hair: I went my way 


With dreadful haste and all unwillingly, 

Athrill with hot desire to turn and see 

What this lone wanderer of the wild might be. 
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Some maiden of the moor light-limbed and 
young ? 

Or country-woman with a brawling tongue ? 

Or it may be that even I have sung 


The praise of some wild thing of earth or sky! 


Some nymph or goddess! O, unhappy I, 
Who in a train, alas, went hurrying by! 
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THE POST BOAT 


Fripay—an’ the post boat startin’ for the 


islands— 

Och! but the white wave is ragin’ on the 
bar ; 

How will they win through? Round by 
Inishinney, 


Across the shallow water where the iron 
perches are. 


Out to the west bay an’ a close haul for Gola— 
Och! but they’re lashed wi’ the wild wind 
an’ the spray ; 
Mick at the sheets now, an’ Barney at the 
tiller, 
Sure they can sail a boat on any kind of day. 


What do they care for the roughness of the 
weather ? 
Och! But ye’d often see them drenched to 
the skin, 
Laughin’ as they lower sail an’ shoutin’ out 
together, 
Jokin’ wi’? the Gola folk that watch them 
comin’ in. ; 
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Up wi’ the sail again an’ off into the 
smother, 
Och! ’tis the long mile across to Inish- 
meane ; 
Bravely the wee grey boat meets the broken 
water, 
In wi’ the letters there an’ then away again. 


Past Inishmeane an’ they head for Inish- 
sirrer— 
Och ! but ’tis there is the awkward place to 
land, 
Rocks lyin’ everywhere, Mick has sheet an’ 
tiller, 
An’ Barney’s in the bow to watch and signal 
wi’ his hand. 


There come the island folks runnin’ wi’ a 
welcome, 
Sure there be lots o’ days the post boat 
cannot call, 
Days when the wild sea would hide the 
rocks that’s in it, 
For there’s no shelter nor a harbour there at 
all. 
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Now wi’ a free sheet they’re comin’ home by 
Gallan ; 
Och! well they know the ebb will check 
them less that way, 
An’ wi’ the good speed o’ the fair wind 
that’s wi’? them 
Sure they’ll have water yet to win across the 
bay. 
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MICK O’ PAT 


THERE’S things I mind when we were small, 
An’ some I hardly mind at all, 

But this one thing I always see, 

Wee Mick o’ Pat—an’ that was me— 
An’ Meg o’ Pat, that hand in hand 
Would go to school across the sand. 
An’ if the tide would chance be low 
Then wi’ their wee bare feet they’d go 
An’ wade the shallow strait between 
The island school an’ Inisheen. 

An’ after school, if they would know 
The tide had well begun to flow, 

Och! then ’twould be the runnin’ race, 
An’ tryin’ could they reach the place 
To cross it. An’ ’twas then that Meg, 
Quick as a hare an’ long o’ leg, 

Would kilt her petticoat an’ run 
Thinkin’ it all a bit o’ fun. 

But Mick o’ Pat—an’ that was me— 

I mind him, stout an’ very wee, 

An’ sure his eyes would near be blind 
Wi’ fear he would be left behind. 

Then Meg she would go dashin’ through, 
An’ ’twould be more than she could do 
To keep the clothes upon her dry. 
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But Mick o’ Pat would be breast-high, 
His wee arms up, an’ he would shout, 
An’ Meg would wait an’ help him out. 
Och dear! the things that childer do— 
Ye’d think they might be drowned, the two. 
An’ that’s a thing I often see 
When Ill have mind oO’ bein’ wee; 
Them comin’ home across the sand 
All wringin’ wet an’ hand in hand, 
Just Meg o’ Pat O’Rafferty, 
An’ Mick o’ Pat—an’ that was me. 
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ON THE HEATHER HILLS 


I roam upon the hills at dawn or as the sun 
is dipping, 

And round about me as I go the mountain 
maids come tripping, 

I hear the trailing of their gowns like little 
silken brushes, 

And laugh when people say it is the wind 
among the rushes. 


They wait upon the brown hillside like lasses 
for a lover, 

They softly call me as I pass, new places to 
discover, 

But if I turn they crouch and hide all huddled 
up together, 

And people call their laughter light the rustling 
of the heather. 


Oh! merry maids demurely clad in brown and 
purple dresses, 

One thing at least you cannot hide, your 
silver, silken tresses, 

For I have seen that fairy floss out on the 
breeze a-blowing, 

Though other folk may think it is the white 
bog-cotton growing. 
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And I have heard you mourning low when 
Summer has departed, 

A sound of tears upon the hills like children 
broken-hearted ; 

And I am sad because I know the mountain 
maids are weeping, 

Though people only think the wind a-down 
the vale is sweeping. 


Poor little maids, if you would come I'd give 
you shelter gladly, 

But off I hear your footsteps go like raindrops 
pattering sadly. 

Away then to your misty home, find a familiar 
cover, 

And weave a welcome for the Spring, and for 
a mountain lover. 
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SUNDAY MORNING 


Own Sunday, down at Magheragallan pier 

The island boats come in 

Wi’ people for the church, there’s Johnny 
Lynn, 

An’ Joe that has the wee white jib, an’ Dan, 

I know his owld patched sail, och! he’s the 
man 

That wouldn’t miss two Sundays in the year— 

The bell across the bog rings low and clear. 


*Tis chatterin’ an’ talkin’ everywhere, 
An’ buzzin’ like the bees, 
Sure on a fine day wi’ a summer breeze 
There might be forty in it, less or more, 
Lavin’ the boats an’ walkin’ up the shore, 
Wi’? books an’ beads to aid them at their- 
prayer— 
Sweet rings the bell upon the quiet air. 


An’ through the land ’tis barefoot they will go, 

All wi’ their shoes in hand, 

Till near to where ye see the chapel stand 

They’ll sit and put them on. There was a day 

When Ellen would be there, but she’s away, 
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An’ if my heart is broke there’s none will 
know— 
Faint is the bell as light the breezes blow. 


The wee white waves sing as they used to sing, 

The sands lie cool an’ wide, 

An’ seagulls sweep above the risin’ tide— 

I see a brown seal swimmin’ off the shore— 

Fair is the day; but Ellen comes no more 

An’ sorrow’s in my heart for everything. 
Ring out sweet bell, o’er Gallan graveyard ring. 


The sea may sweep the sandhills where she 
lies, 

It will not break her sleep, 

An’ none may know the lonely watch I keep 

To see the boats come in, where once we’d 
meet 

An’ walk together—Ah ! the days were sweet. 

The folks are near the church—tears fill my 
eyes— 

Tis quiet noon, the bell’s note droops and dies 


‘AT THE TURN O’ THE ROAD 


As I was comin’ from Lough Anure 
Wi’ sheep for the fair at Annagrey, 
Near Crolly town, at the turn o’ the road 
Where the big grey stone is beside the way, 
I met the one I had never seen, 
An’ she broke my luck for the fair that day. 


There’s girls I like in the country-side, 
Round Lough Anure an’ away to Dore; 
But the one that stood by the owld grey stone 

I never had seen her like before. 
‘God save you now, sure you're strange,’ said I, 
* But you’re welcome here for it all the more.’ 


Her dark hair shone wi’ a glint o’ gold 

Like the sun’s own light on a turfy stream, 
An’ her eyes were stormy clouds o’ grey 

Lit up by the flash o’ a lightenin’ gleam. 
She said no word, an’ it moithered me 

For fear she mightn’t be what she’d seem. 


‘Now let you be o’ the fairy folk 
An’ [ll have luck if I sell or buy ; 
An’ let you be e’er a witch itself 
I can but take to my heels an’ fly ; 
Or let you be but a livin’ girl 
An’ sure I could like you well,’ said I. 
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She looked at me like a frightened hare 
An’ through the heather she leaped away. 

Och! How could I think to sell or buy 
Or take the fun o’ the fair that day ? 

I drove my sheep to the hills again 
An’ bad luck followed me all the way. 


There’s girls I like in the country side 
By Lough Anure an’ Crolly an’ Dore, 

An’ why would it be that my heart would go 
To one I never had seen before ? 

An’ her that hadn’t a word to say, 
An’ me that never might see her more. 


An’ sure if I go to Crolly now, 

Whenever I pass the owld grey stone 
At the turn o’ the road, I'll think I see 

The shape o’ her standin’ there, ochone ! 
Wi’ her troubled eyes an’ her shinin’ hair 
There’s not the like o’ her anywhere ; 
An’, though where to find her there’s none can 

tell, 

I know in my heart I like her well. 

Och! It’s hard to thravel the world alone. 


The wee isle o’ Umfin steep an’ grey 


UMBIN 


WaAvVES on an unknown shore that thunderin’ 
‘break ! 

How could I know the thoughts that ye would 
wake ? 

How could I tell the thricks that ye would 
play, 

Sweepin’ the years an’ the long, long miles 
away ? 


Sure it was Moya’s self that seemed to stand, 
Laughin’, teasin’, out on the wind-swept sand ; 
How could I think that there was no one there, 
When I could see the glint o’ her golden hair ? 


How could it be that we sailed by Inishmeane, 
- Her an’ me, in my father’s boat again ? 

Moya steerin’, the way it would always be— 
‘Where will I take ye now ?’ she says to me. 


Out to Umfin, in through the narrow way— 
Oh ! the sudden peace 0’ the wee round bay ; 
Never a sound but where the one owld wave 
Fretted in from the west through its tunnelled 
cave. 
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There were the clean, round stones on the bit 
o’ beach, 

Moya, laughin’, gathered a handful each ; 

‘Throw them far,’ said she, ‘ till I hear the 
sound 

Echoin’ back from the owld grey rocks around.’ 


Up the hill, till we reached the double bridge 
Sea-worn through the rock, wi’ its narrow ridge, 
Leadin’ up the way that we’d be to pass 
Out to the island’s crown 0’ wavin’ grass. 


Oh! The waves that broke on the rocks below; 
How can I think ’twas all them years ago? 
Oh! The wee isle o’ Umfin steep an’ grey, 
Why did I leave it thousands o’ miles away ? 


Is there ever a footstep now that falls 

On its height where the lonely seabird calls ? 
Is there ever a boat would turn that way, 

Into the close-wrapped stillness 0’ the bay ? 


Waves that crash an’ break on a foreign 
strand ! 

Would ye could bear me far from this weary 
land ; 

Would ye could take me out on your restless 
tide, 

Back to youth an’ love on the other side. 
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TERRY NEAL THE FIDDLER 


TuERE’s plenty tries the fiddlin’ 
An’ ’tis the truth I tell, 

Though some can do it middlin’ 
There’s few can do it well. 

But Terry Neal, och! he’s the boy, 
An’ sure his fiddle sings, 

Ye’d never hear his like at all 
For twiddlin’ the strings. 


He has some thrick or other 
To make it sweet or wild, 

Whiles it might be a mother 
That’s sootherin’ her child; 

An’ whiles it’s like a storm that breaks 
Or a throubled heart that cries, 

Sure when ye’d hear owld Terry play 
The tears ’ud wet yer eyes. 


An’ let it be a weddin’, 
A ceilidh* or a fair, 

The dance is heavy treadin’ 
If Terry isn’t there. 


* Ceilidh—a gathering of people; an evening party for dancing 
and singing. Pronounced kaylee. 
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’Tis he can play the jig or reel 
Would fill yer feet wi’ joy, 

Troth an’ he’d make an owld man feel 
As soople as a boy. 


°Tis quare to watch his fingers 
The way they twist about, 

An’ whiles it is he lingers 
To draw a long note out. 

The wee birds sing when Terry plays, 
The wathers rush an’ fall; 

Och! sure there’s fiddlers everywhere, 
But he can bate them all. 
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DOWN BY DOONROWER 


Down by Doonrower, where the tide sweeps in 
Round Carrickfin, 

Out to the sea came Biddy wi’ her cow; 
‘La breag,’* said I, ‘ an’ what’s a-doin’ now ? 
An’ why would you, that has a bit o’ land, 
Be herdin’ cows out on the naked sand ?’ 


Down by Doonrower Biddy laughed at me, 
‘ Herdin’,’ said she, 

‘Sure ’tis to-day my little cow is sold 

To a man in Knockastollar that has gold 
To buy what it ’ud break yer heart to sell— 
My little cow!’ she said; ‘I liked her well.’ 


Down by Doonrower, rocked a little boat 

Waiting afloat. 

‘Well then,’ said Biddy, ‘sure that same is 
him 

Wi’ four to row, but my wee cow may swim 

When she’ll be tied—Ah! ’tis the craythur’s 
wise— 

Hush then my jewel, the fear is in her eyes.’ 


“A greeting. ‘Fine day.’ The final g is not heard. Pro- 
nounced La bray. 
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Down by Doonrower, well the rope was strong, 
For they were long 

Pullin’ to draw the wee cow in the sea, 
For wild she was, an’ strivin’ to get free; 
But at the last she slipped an’ slithered in ; 
An’ that’s the way she went from Carrickfin. 


Down by Doonrower on the shinin’ sand 

Did Biddy stand ; 

An’ sure she could but laugh to see the sight 

O’ the wee cow swimmin’—yet her eyes were 
bright ; 

Wi’ tears for what she did not want to sell— 

‘ My little cow!’ she cried ; ‘ I liked her well.’ 


THE TALKATIVE WOMAN 


THERE was a woman lived in Tornagraine, 
And once I saw her, crouched beside the way 
Talking and talking through the summer 

day— 

Across the island you could hear her plain— 
She was demented, so the people said, 
Wrong in the head, 

But kindly, with no harm in her poor brain. 


She’d talk like that now till the sun would 
set, 
And then she mightn’t speak a week or more, 
But sit alone beside the cottage door 
With a big silence on her. ‘ Did she fret,’ 
I asked, ‘for somebody ?’ ‘ Ah well,’ said 
they, 
‘ There was a day, 
*Tis true enough, when she an’ trouble met. 


‘Her man was at the fishin’ and was drowned 
Out in his curragh there, across the bay, 
Ah, the poor craythur! Ever since that day 

She sits there—whiles just dumb without a 

sound— 
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An’ whiles the talkin’ fit be’s on her; then 
She’ll talk again, 
An’ that’s the way with her the whole year 
round.’ 


Over the sunlit sea I sailed away, 
And still her voice rang out, a dreadful din 
Breaking wide silences. I marvelled in 
My heart upon the simple island way 
That took no heed but to say, careless-wise, 
And with kind eyes, 
The pitying word, ‘ She’s talkative to-day.’ 
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The brown sails glow as the laden boats 


come slowly one by one 


THE TURF-DRAWING 


"Twas me an’ Dennis rose this morn or ever 
it was day, 
For we had to take the boat up wi’ the tide 
to Annagrey, 
The way we'd bring the winter’s turf across 
to Carrickfin— 
Oh! early in the mornin’ as the flood was 
comin’ in, 
The grey an’ early mornin’, as the flood was 
comin’ in. 
An’ all the island boats were out, for the 
spring tides would be high, 
An’ that’s the only time they’d get to where 
the turf was dry 
An’ waitin’ by the lough, for sure ’tis shallow 
water there— 
Oh ! sweet the Autumn mornin’ wi’ the first 
chill in the air, 
Aye! fair an’ sweet the mornin’, though a 
chill was in the air. 


We tacked the narrow water all across from 
shore to shore, 
Till round the bend, where the lough is wide, 
ye could hear the breakers roar, 
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Where the sea broke through o’er the ridge 0’ 
sand that mostly does be dry, 
Oh ! the white-topped, tumblin’ water, ’neath 
a misty mornin’ sky— 
The silver, shinin’ water wi’ its white crests 
‘neath the sky. 


Along the edge o’ the land we tied the white 
boats in a row, 
Where the bank was piled wi’ turf down from 
the bog a week ago, 
Ar’ all day long the girls an’ men were workin’ 
wi’ a will, 
For the turf is aisy handled, yet a boat 
takes long to fill— 
Oh ! the turf, the brown, sweet-scented turf, 
each boat must have its fill. 


An’ all the day the little waves were dancin’ 
in the sun, 
An’ some boats made two journeys, an’ some 
could do wi’ one, 
Oh ! the lough was gay wi’ brown sails as they 
would come an’ go— 
Grey herons were about the rocks an’ the 
seagulls circled low— 
Och! the owld grey herons on the rocks, 
while the gulls were sweepin’ low. 
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An’ if the work was hard, sure there was fun 
an’ laughin’, too, 
For the day’d be long to an island man if his 
work was all he’d do; 
An’ the ones that got their loadin’ done would 
help them that were last, 
Oh! quickly up at Annagrey the golden 
hours passed— 
*Twas sweet an’ fair at Annagrey as the 
golden hours passed. 


An’ now the day is wearin’ through, an’ the 
tide is past the turn, 
An’ the boats put out from the bank, wi’ turf 
piled high from bow to stern, 
Till there’s hardly room to work the sails, but 
the breeze has dropped away, 
An’ it’s driftin’, driftin’ wi’ the tide we come 
from Annagrey— 
Oh! driftin’? down wi’ the fallin’ tide we 
come from Annagrey. 


Ye can hear the tillers creakin’, an’ the laughin’ 
girls an’ men, 

For the sea is back from the western ridge an’ 
the lough lies still again ; 

An’ the brown sails glow as the laden boats 


come slowly one by one 
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On the golden, turf-stained water towards 
the settin’ o’ the sun— 

Oh ! the clear gold, turf-stained water gleam- 
in’ towards the settin’ sun. 


An’ Carrickfin looks big an’ grey against the 
fadin’ light 

As the boats come in wi’ the turf to warm 
us on a winter’s night. 

If the work is long from dawn to dark, yet 
tis I would do my share, 

An’ I wouldn’t like the day to come when 

I'd maybe not be there— 

Sure my heart would ache to think of it— 
an’ me not there. 
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OLD BIDDY 


SKULL IsLAND, oh! Skull Island in the middle 
o’ the bay— 

Sure *tis an island only for a wee while every 
day, 

An hour maybe it might be, when the water 
does be high, 

An’ then the least wee bit o’ ebb will leave 
it standin’ dry. 


One day there came a woman that was strange 
in Donegal, 

Ar likely never knew the way the tides would 
rise an’ fall; 

She climb’d around Skull Island, and there 
facin’ Carrickfin, 

She sat an hour or more, and still the tide was 
comin’ in. 

So when she rose to thravel home, as it might 
be to her tea, 

The bay o’ sand behind her was a silver shinin’ 
sea, 

An’ ‘ Oh,’ she sez, ‘ God help me now, whatever 
will I do!’ 

Not knowin’ that it wasn’t deep an’ she might 


ha’ waded through. 
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’Twas then the fright was in her, for the shore 
is long and wild, 

An’ not a sign upon it could she see 0’ man or 
child ; 

But loud and loud she shouted, while the sea 
crept up the sand, 

An’ wider grew the shinin’ stretch betwixt her 
an’ the land. 


Old Biddy in her wee red shawl came down 
along the bay, 

Her sickle in her hand, for she was harvestin’ 
that day. 

An’ when above the lappin’ waves she heard 
the woman’s cries, 

She stopped to look out sea-ward wi’ her hand 
above her eyes. 


Now Biddy’s heart’s the kindest in the whole 
o Donegal, 4 

‘There’s throuble over there,’ sez she, ‘ an’ 
what is it at all? 

There’s some one needin’ help,’ she sez, ‘ an’ 
there’s none to help but me; 

God save ye now, I’m comin’.’ An’ she 
stepped into the sea. 
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_ An’ sure it was no aisy job she set herself 
to do, 

The water was about her waist or ere she had 

-- won through ; 

But not a fear had Biddy an’ the laugh was 
in her eye— 

* If one of us is wet,’ sez she, ‘ sure the other 
can be dry.’ 


An’ then she took the woman on her back, 
but feart was she, 

*I doubt we'll both be drowned,’ she sez, 
‘yell never carry me!’ 

‘Why would I drown,’ sez Biddy, ‘till the 
waters at my chin? 

Be aisy ara a thaisce* an’ I'll surely bring ye 
in.’ 


An’ that’s the very story that I got from 
Biddy’s self 

One evenin’ round the fire, wi’ the hens upon 
the shelf, 

The cow tied up agin the wall, the cat upon 
the fioor, 

An’ the dog that kept his eye upon the crack 
behind the door. 


*A term of endeanment, literally Ph nr i O Treasure’; 
pronounced arra thashkee, or arra hashkee 
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THE HOTEL MOTOR 


Now Mike, the son o’ Donnelly, 
He drives for the hotel, 

They have a wee quick-trottin’ grey 
And the motor cyar as well. 


And ‘ Mike,’ said I to him one day, 
‘The which would ye prefair, 

Would ye rayther handle the wee grey 
Or drive the motor cyar ?’ 


'* Bedad,’ said Mike, ‘I like the mare, 
Sure that I tell ye plain, 

For ye know that in the latther end 
She'll bring ye home again. 


‘But where the motor’d lave ye stuck 
Wi’ the tricks she does be at,’ 

Sez he, ‘ There’s not a livin’ man 
Could ever tell ye that.’ 
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ONE DAY OR ANOTHER 


WHEN I was sailing up in Donegal 
The days slipped by, I kept no count at all; 
And once I met an ancient island man, 
‘Tell me,’ said I to him, ‘ that’s if you can, 
What name is on this day ?’ It was, I knew, 
Thursday or Friday, but between the two 
I swithered. Then the old man scratched his 
head— 
‘ Bedad, I do not know that same,’ he said, 
‘Unless it might be Wednesday; it does be 
A good wee while since Sunday, sure,’ said he. 
‘ There is Herself could tell a thing like that ; 
Mary !’ he cried, ‘ what day is this we’re at ?’ 
‘ Well, then, ’tis Sathurday itself,’ she said, 
‘An’ Ive my griddle full o’ soda bread.’ 
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MOLLY AT THE FAIR 


’Twas at the fair in Derrybeg 
I met a wee low man. 
Sez he, ‘Can ye make stir-about ?’ 
Sez I, ‘In troth I can.’ 
Sez he, ‘ Would ye sup the half o’ thim ?’ 
‘Och! Away ow’re that,’ sez I to him. 


‘Where is it that ye live?’ sez he, 
‘I might go by that way’; 
Sez I, ‘I ha’e my calf to sell 
Ere [ll go home this day.’ 
Sure the calf was promised to big Dan, 
An’ I never did like a low-sized man. 


Big Dan came steppin’ through the fair, 
An’ ‘ Where’s my calf?’ sez he, 

‘Is the wee man wantin’ her?’ he sez, 
‘For he’s makin’ rayther free ?’ 

‘I don’t know is it the calf he’d buy, 

But he’s wantin’ somethin’, sure,’ said I. 
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THE HILL WOMAN 


GREY-HAIRED she was, yet sure ’twas light 
she came 

Bare-foot across the bog, where purple ling 
Crested the cuttings, and bell-heather glowed 
Blood-red beside the way. She bore a load 
Bound on her back that set me wondering 
How it was possible so slight a frame 

Could bear it and not faint upon the road. 


Yet there was laughter in her wrinkled face ; 
* Well then,’ said she, ‘ ’tis I that am well fixed 
W? flannel now from yarn that I did spin; 
Sure my owld petticoat is gettin’ thin, 

An’ ’tis himself that has not much betwixt 

Him an’ the cowld. Och! Torrh’s the bitther 

place— 
Thank God I have the stuff ere Winter’s in. 


‘There’s red for me because I like it well, 
An’ grey for him; I scraped the weathered 
stone 
An’ made the dye to boil the yarn, the way 
He’d like the colour, ’tis a brownish grey. 
Myself I brought it down to Pat Malone 
That has the loom, an’ last week I heard tell 
He had it wove; that’s why I’m here the day.’ 
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‘You'll have a weary way to go ere night,’ 
Said I, ‘for ’tis a long and lonely road.’ 

‘Ah, then,’ said she, ‘’tis not so far at all, 
Eight miles across the hills, sure that is small ; 
An’ ’tis well pleased I am to have my load, 
There’s nothin’ heavy when the heart is light.’ 
So laughing on she went. ‘ Good-day,’ said 

she. 
‘Good luck to you,’ said I, ‘ where’er you be.’ 
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A MEMORY 


Our on the doorstep all the day © 
We pressed together afraid to play, 
For a moan came up on the western wind, 
And Mother was dead in the house behind. 


People kept passing us in and out, 
From all the cottages round about 
With quiet voices and stealthy tread 
They came, to look at our Mother dead. 


But we looked out on the sandy shore 

That curved all yellow to Mullaghmore, 

For the house had a chill and awful air, 
And the white face frightened us lying there. 


Then little Moira, mournful, crept 

Into my older arms and slept; 

And my tears fell hot on her nestling head, 
For the need that I had to be comforted. 
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THE SINGER 


Kirry has hair like the sun-kissed corn, 
Red-gold—red-gold ; 

She is fresh as the buds that on April morn 
Unfold—unfold ; 

Her voice is as sweet as a bird’s might be, 
It rings—it rings ; 

She opens her red lips deliciously 
As she sings—she sings. 


Sad are the songs that she sings, and wild— 
Ochone—ochone ! 

With pain that should be to the heart of a 

child 

Unknown—unknown. 

Or is it a trick of the sadness caught 
In a land—her land— 

Where laughter and tears by music taught 
Go hand in hand. 


For Kitty can sing although she’s demure 
In her way—her way, 

A jig or a reel with the merriest lure 
Tripping gay—oh! gay. 

On long summer nights, where the bog-roads 

meet, 
’Neath the moon—the moon, 
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Where the bog roads meet 
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You may hear the quick tread of the dancers’ 
feet 
To her tune—her tune. 


Then sing, little maid with the sun-bright 
hair, 
And thrill—aye, thrill 
The people that hear you to dance or despair 
At your will—your will. 
But whether it’s laughter or tears that befall, 
We rejoice—rejoice— 
For there’s music that reaches the hearts of 
us all 
In your voice—your voice. 
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CHURNIN DAY 


“Twas I was at the churnin’ 

An* hadn’t ream te tum in 

The way all the childer was around me on | 
the floor. 

‘Now who'd have control o° yes ? 
Away out, the whole o° yer!* 4 
An’ lke a flock o° chickens then I chased 

them to the doar, 


Tt might ha* been a mouse itself 
Was ecreepin® in the house itself, 
An* there was wee John in the corner all 
alone. 
An* och dear! The size eo him! 
The big, coaxin’ eyes 0° him! 
Te say the cruel ward to him ye'd need a 
heart o° stane. 


“I doubt ye'll need a hatin’, John, 
What is it that ye're waitin’ on? 
“Tis out in the field wi’ the rest that ye 
should be. 
Qch! Sure he has the smilin’ ways, 
The witchin’, soft, beguilin® ways— 
“I'm waitin’ on a wee sup o° buttermilk,’ 
sez he. 


THE MOTHER 


I’m an owld, owld woman, 
That’s what I am the day, 

Just an owld, done woman, 
That’s only in the way, 

An’ Pat, that was my first wee child, 
Is gettin’ grey. 


"Twas always in the Rosses 
I lived, for I was born 

In the wee house at Keadew 
By the twisted thorn ; 

Och ! I left it fifty years ago 
On my weddin’ morn. 


An’ himself it was that brought me 
To his own house here, 

An’ sure I was a bit in dhread 
That it might be dhrear 

To be livin’ wi’ an island man, 
The whole long year. 


But first there was wee Patsy 
An’ then a hantle more, 
I mind them all wee childer 
Playin’ about the shore, 
Till the time Pat joined the fishermen 
An’ my heart was tore. 
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There’s not one but a mother 
Knows what the dhread does be, 

When the wild storm is ragin’ 
An’ her boys at sea: 

Sure I wasn’t owld, but the sleep o° youth 
It went from me. 


*Tis well I know the throuble 
A night in winter brings, 

When the strong rain is dhrivin’ 
Wi a cold that stings, 

An’ the waves wi’ white teeth rushin’ in 
Like hungry things. 


An’ if I'd hear o° sorrow 
That’s not my own at all 
When my boys are safe an’ sleepin’ 
In the bed agin’ the wall, 
Yet my heart would break, aye break, for the 
one 
On whom it be to fall. 


I’m an owld, owld woman 
An’ my days near by, 

But I think the Holy Mother 
Still hears the cry 

O’ the mothers o’ poor fishermen 
When the storm is high. 
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THE CHILDREN 


Tuis is a song of the children, 

The boys and girls of the Rosses, 
Driving the cows to the pasture 
Staying to watch at their grazing. 
Spare and small are the cattle; 
Little there is to feed them, 
Patches of green on the brown bog, 
Thin, sweet grass on the common. 
Thus it is you will find it 

Up in the Donegal mountains, 
Over the stretches of bog-land, 

Out to the edge of the sandhills, 
Everywhere that a cow is 

Some one is watching beside it ; 
Maybe a man with his pipe, 

Or a woman who works at the knitting. 
But this is a song of the children. 


Boys and girls at the herding 
Bare-footed, nimble and hardy ; 
What do they think as they wander 
Over the sunlit pastures ? 
Or in the driving rain-storm 
Huddling down for shelter 
Under a bank or boulder ? 
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Seldom it is you will see them 
Join in playing together, 

Yet the country is ringing 
Everywhere with their voices 
Calling one to the other, 

Calling across wide spaces ; 

Thin and plaintive the sound is 
Breaking the wonderful silence. 
And you will hear them singing, 
Girls in a group together, 
Swaying their bodies lightly, 
Keeping time to the music. 

Or by a sheltering turf-stack 
One alone may be sitting 
Rocking herself and singing. 
Strange and wild is their music ; 
Here is a tune as I heard it 
Out on the slope of the bog-land 
Far away in the Rosses, 

Sung by a girl who was herding— 
Low and wordless she sang it 
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And I have heard a piping, 

A shrill, clear sound from the elfin 
Lips of a herd boy, lying 

All alone where the common 
Slopes away to the sea-shore. 

What does he dream as he whistles, 
Digging his toes in the silver 

Sand, and wriggling, snake-like, 

Up to the ridge of the sandhills 
Where, with curious eyes, 

He gazes out on the ocean, 

Out from the breaking waves 

In the bay, to the clustering islands 
And on to the grey horizon ? 

What if his cow should wander, 
Treading somebody’s barley, 
Spoiling a patch of potatoes ? 

He can see to it later. 

Now he cares but to whistle, 

Oh! And rarely his piping 

Blends with the sea-song below him. 


Lively. » 


Why do ye sing, ye children ? 

Why this piping and singing ? 

Is it because your voices 

Are young, and your hearts are happy ? 
Or would ye join in the sea-song 
Swelling up from the ocean ? 

Sing with the wandering winds 

That shake the delicate harebell 

And sweep the harps of the heather ? 
Is it because ye would tell 

Of the little song of the river 

Or sadder notes of the rain-drops ? 
Have ye a magic tale 

To tell of steep-falling waters, 

Of shadowy hill and valley, 

Or the slim, grey peak of the mountain ? 
Have ye a tune for the flowers 

Ye pick, the while ye are herding, 
Heartsease, trefoil, and clover, 

Thyme, and the pale white roses 
Scattered in June o’er the sand-meads 
As stars in the heavens are scattered ? 
Is it for these you are piping 

Oh boy, as you lie on the common ? 
Oh girl, as you sit on the heather, 

Is it for these you are singing ? 
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When in the dusk of evening 
Rings the bell from the chapel, 
Everywhere is a moving 
From the wide-spreading pastures 
Towards the glimmering roadways. 
And as the drowsy cattle 
Draw near the lamp-lit homesteads, 
Everywhere that a cow is 
A child is running beside it. 
Pattering feet on the roadway— 
Many a time I have heard them— 
Voices laughing and calling, 
Snatches of song in the distance. 
Here and there is the sound 
Of a door that swings in the darkness ; 
Here and there, as the stillness 
Grows, is the chirp of a cricket ; 
Murmurous over the earth 
Is the low night-song of the river. 
Slowly the lights go out 
In the homes of the tired children, 
And Night, with her slumbrous silence, 
Gathers them all to her bosom. 
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